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In one of those books of questions of your loves
and hates, likes and dislikes, which were at one time
fashionable in country houses, I once came across
the question "name three books of undoubted merit
which you have been unable to read*', and I con-
fessed to Gibbon's Decline and Fall, Plutarch's Lives
and Paradise Lost. I fear that, if I were asked to
name three great statesmen of undoubted merit
whom I nevertheless did not admire, Canning's
name would be on my list.

On the other hand he had a great respect for
Castlereagh, who appeared to him to be endowed with
the qualities in which he considered Canning to be
deficient, and he insisted that a portrait of the former
should be hung on the wall of the room in the Foreign
Office where the Pact of Locarno was to be signed.
This dislike of ostentation is fully shared by Mr. Neville
Chamberlain, who is among the most retiring of
British Prime Ministers.

All three Chamberlains have been distinguished by
one characteristic for which they have rarely received
the credit they deserved, namely an encouragement of
youth and a delight in its society. Joseph Chamberlain
collected round him in the days of the Tariff Reform
crusade a band of young men, upon some of whom,
such as Lord Winterton and Mr. Amery, the passage of
the years has left but little trace. He it was, too, who
singled out F. E. Smith at a political meeting in Liver-
pool, and asked the late Sir Charles Petrie to find the
young man something better at the coming General
Election than the Scotland division for which he was
then prospective candidate. Self-important back-
benchers may have thought that Sir Austen treated
them too superciliously in the lobbies and smoke-room